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LONDON IN THE SEASON. 

BY KMILY J. MACKINTOSrt. 



0 DE8CKI BE 

London, in 
detail, would 
require vol¬ 
umes. The old city, 
which was the moth¬ 
er of all, is of com¬ 
paratively limited 
extent, and is now 
abandoned almost 
entirely to offices, stores and warehouses. Hardly 
anybody of wealth or social importance lives in 
it. The churches generally are deserted, no con¬ 
gregations residing any longer in their vicinity. 
Yet this Is the London of history. In it are 
Guildhall and the Mansion House; over it pre¬ 
sides the Lord Mayor ; Bow Bells, St. Paul’B, the 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, the Charter nouse, and 
scores of other famous places, belong to it. 

The London of the polite world lies a mile or 
two distant, and is known, in fashionable lan¬ 
guage, as the West End. It is not separated from 
the other London by any definite line, however; 
houses continue all the way; but stores become 
less frequent; old, decayed tenements disappear; 
and finally long rows of costly mansions tell you 
that the London of business has given way to the 
London of fashion. In general terms, the latter 
begins near Westminster Abbey, and follows the 
course of the Parks, vanishing in the green fields 
beyond Kensington. Three or four hundred 
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years ago, Westminster was separated from 
London by a long stretch of open country. As 
late os thp middle of the seventeenth century, an 
unpaved road, depicted in Hollar’s engraving, led 
from the city to the quarters of the Court. But 
this space has long since been built upon. The 
vicinity of Grosvcnor Square, now the very cen¬ 
tre of fashion, was, however, meadow-land as 
late as the beginning of the last century. Swift, 
in 1712, writes to Stella, that he was afraid of 
walking alone from Chelsea to London, after 
night-fall, lest he should be set upon by highway¬ 
men, in the lonely lanes. Jonathan Wild suffered 
at Tyburn, which was then quite out of town, but is 
now in the very centre of this aristocratic quarter. 

At that time, the river front of London, between 
the Temple buildings and Westminster, was prin¬ 
cipally occupied by the gardens of the nobility, 
whose mansions faced the street leading from the 
city to Westminster, while their pleasure grounds 
behind ran down to the water. While in this 
condition the shore was rural and beautiftil, but 
as population grew, and the drainage became 
greater, this river lYont gradually got to be offen¬ 
sive, the tide receding, twice a day, and leaving 
the mud exposed to view as well as to the action 
of the air. The nuisance finally became so 
great that an act of Parliament was passed, not 
only to secure better drainage, but to embank the 
entire river front. The result has been the 
construction of a magnificent avenue, with a 
stone balustrade on the water side, stretching 
from London Bridge up to Westminster Abbey. 
This avenue, known as the Thames Embankment, 
is not only a stately setting for the front of the 
great city, but opens up a new path for travel 
between the old town and the new. and greatly 
relieves the crowded thorough fares inside, such 
as the Strand. The view, down this Embankment, 
from the front of Somerset House, looking past 
the Temple Gardens and towards St. Paul’s, is a 
very noble one md hardly to be surpassed. 












The Parks of London arc the most noticeable 
features of the West End. They begin with St. 
James’ Park, the oldest of all, not far from the 
Parliament Houses. St. James’ Park was famous 
as far back as the reign of Charles the Second, 
who walked in it daily, always stopping at the 
pond to feed the ducks. At the west end of this 
Park stands Buckingham Palace, separated from 
it, however, by a public road-way. Then come 
the Queen’s gardens, belonging to the palace, 
and to the right of them, the Green Park. The 
Green Park extends to Hyde Park, though 
divided from it, at the upper enjl, by Piccadilly, 
a well-known fashionable thoroughfare. Hyde 


Tark extends to Kensington, where it meets what 
are called the Kensington Gardens, though they 
are really as park-like as Hyde Park itself, and 
boast some of the finest trees to be found in 
' England. These green spaces lie in the very 
heart of fashionable London, and cover hundreds 
of acres, Hyde Park itself having more than four 
hundred acres alone. 

< On a fine day, in the season, Hyde Park, 

) which is the most central of these Parks, is 
crowded with equipages. The hour for the 
> principal display is between five and six o’clock 
| in the afternoon, when more fine horses, elegant 
\ carriages, and powdered coachmen and footmen 



THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, IXXJKINO TOWARDS ST. PAIL’*. 


can be seen there than in all the other capitals of classes, saunter about, or occupy chairs and look 
the world combined. Often, a score or two of on. The four-in-hands, however, are not con- 
fuur-in-hnnds are present, the owners, (dukes, fined to Hyde Park. During the season, some of 
marquises, earls, and gentlemen of fortune,) l them are driven, as stage-coaches used to be 
driving the horses themselves. The Prince of : driven, between London and various places in 
Wales not unfrequently sits on the box of one of the country, such as to Seven-Oaks, Richmond, 
these coaches, as a guest; and ladies of the ; and even to Brighton, the noble owners tooling 
highest rank crowd the roof of the coach ; for no , the horses themselves, and even accepting gratui- 
one, except sometimes a servant, occupies the ties from passengers, just as an ordinary coach- 
inside. Earlier in the day, generally from one man would have done in the old times, 
to two o’clock, is the fashionable time for equos- The Parliament Houses, built within the laat 
trians. At this period, what is called the Ladies generation, from designs by Sir Edward Barry, 
Mile, is thronged with fair riders on horseback, have often been severely criticised; but in the 
while pedestrians, principally of the upper mass they are very imposing; ami the skill with 
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which they are grouped about Westminster Hall, 
which has stood for seven hundred years, is 
beyond all praise. When seen from their end of 
the Thames Embankment, especially in the 
evening, with the long lines of lights twinkling 
ajong the river, they become absolutely pictur¬ 
esque. It is only in it* public edifices, however, 
and not even in all of these, that London is ar- 
chitecturaly to be admired. The private dwell¬ 
ings, ordinarily, are ex¬ 
cessively plain. W’ith 
the exception of Stafford 
House, of Bridgewater 
House, and a few others, 
the mansions, even of 
the greatest of the pa¬ 
tricians, have no preten¬ 
sion to grandeur. Nor¬ 
folk House, in St. James’ 

Square, the town resi¬ 
dence of the Dukes of 
Norfolk, who are at the 
head of the English no¬ 
bility, is a brick edifice, 
which, though spacious 
enough within, is almost 
quaker-like in its sim¬ 
plicity without. 

In this respect the Eng¬ 
lish noble differs from the 
Italian one. The chief 
pride of the latter 
his town-palace, 

that of the former is in his castle, or mansion, in Europe. One reason of this is that London, in 
the country. Rome, Florence, Genoa, Verona, ! consequence of the fogs, is not a desirable resi- 
Yeuice, in fact all the Italian cities, are fall of j dence between October and May. A more potent 
splendid palaces, many of them centuries old, crea- > one, however, is that the fox-hunting, coursing, 
ted by the nobles. Such families as the Strossi, the Bhooting, and other out-of-door pastimes, in 
Doria, or the Brignoli, would sooner part with which the wealthier English classes delight, come 
every farm they had than sell their city residences. > in the autumn and the winter season. As a rule. 
It has always been so with the Latin races. On the ! the English noble, for eight months out of the 
contrary, with Teutonic nations, it is the country twelve, lives in the country ; and hence his town- 
home that the patrician takes pride in. This is house is but secondary in importance compared 
even more true in England than in Germany, to his country mansion. 

Alwinck Castle, Warwick Castle, Hatfield, Chats- The London season usually begins after Easter, 
worth, Arundel, and scores of other places, and continues until August. It is true that 
scattered all over England, testify to the splendor Parliament assembles in February; but very few 
with which the British noble surrounds himself members take their families up till later. If the 
on his ancestral estates. Very often the same Queen opens Parliament in person, the spectacle 
noble, who has a castle that cost millions, will \ is a very grand one. She drives down, in a gilt 
live in a house in London, not larger than that of state-coach, drawn by eight horses superbly 
a well-to-do New York merchant. There is caparisoned: the Horse Guards, the most showy 
another thing that seems curious, at first, to an cavalry in Europe, riding on either side. The 
American visiting London. He discovers that procession is attended, moreover, by the famous 
the upper classes live in the country in the win-' “ beef-eaters,” in the costumes designed by 
ter, and in town in summer, thus reversing the ; Holbein; and the royal footmen, in scarlet in 
practice in America, and even on the continent of gold, nre simply unsurpassed. 
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When the Parliament Houses are reached, the , its foot. The Queen reads the speech that has 
Queen alights, is robed in her robes of ceremony, been prepared for her; bows to the audience; 
and preceded by the great officers of state, enters withdraws ; is disrobed ; and drives back to the 
the House of Lords. Here she takes her seat on palace, only too glad, it is said, to have done 
the throne, which is on a platform slightly J with the ceremony. The whole affair, from her 



entrance to her g*- 
ing away, does not 
last more than hnlf- 
an-hour. 

By the first of 
June, the season has 
thoroughlyset in,and 
fashionable London 
is in a whirl of ex¬ 
citement. Break¬ 
fasts, lunches, musi¬ 
cal parties, garden 
parties, and fairs, 
flower-shows, din¬ 
ners, the “ small and 
early” dances, and 
private balls follow 
on each other inces¬ 
santly , to say noth¬ 
ing of “ at homes,” 
which are almost 
absolutely without 
number. At these 
latter simple enter- 
the re¬ 
freshments are tea, 
ice cream, a few 
cakes, and straw¬ 
berries and cream. 
A lady has frequent¬ 
ly four or five engage¬ 
ments for the same 
day or the evening. 
People hurry from 
one house to another, 
having only half-an- 
so for each.. 
of the 
balls the crowd is un¬ 
comfortably dense, 

THAMES EMBANKMENT AT SIGHT, 100*1*0 TOWARDS THE PARLIAMENT HOVBRR. room8 UKUally 

raised, nt the upper end of that magnificent hall. ? being too small for the company, for London 
The peers occupy their usual benches below, on houses, as a rule, are not very large. The 
the floor, while rows of splendidly attired peer- flowers, at these balls, are in great abundance, 
esses sit as spectators, at the sides. The members decorating the stair-case, and the mantel-pieces, 
of the House of Commons are then summoned, and being festooned from the chandeliers, and 
These gentlemen are not admitted within what is grouped about everywhere: these fllowers cost 
called “ the bar.” They are compelled, indeed, to from a thousand to two thousand dollars alone, 
stand during the whole proceedings, that railing The supper is served, usually, at small tables, 
separating them from the body of the House, holding from four to six persons. The BO-called 
The Prince of Wales, the Princess, and others of breakfasts begin at two o’clock, in the day, and are 
the royal family, group around the throne, or at really dinners, so far as the menu is concerned. 
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These continued festivities not only pall, after of their husbands. In Lord Palmerston’s time, 
n time, but become exhausting; and many a fair Lady Palmerston became, in this 'Way, quite a 
girl, who goes up to London, in May, a picture of i power. The late Countess of Waldcgrave was 
'looming health, finds herself, on the first of also of vast sendee to her party, in the same 
August, a mere bundle of nerves. The truth is, manner, noticing new members socially ambitious. 
London society is too large, and, therefore, too and making her drawing-rooms a centre of 
• xacting. But in one direction it is made “to attraction to the chiefs of her political faith and 
jay.” The wives of many of the peers use their their followers. The fairs, given for charitable 
social positions to further the political schemes purposes, are a less selfish method of utilising 


'ocial superiority. At these fairs, the ladies most 
^lebrated for rank or beauty assist at the tables, 
the Princess of Wales herself often selling flowers. 

The most favorite mode of entertaining, how¬ 
ler, is at dinner. The numl*er of guests varies 
from six to thirty, though generally it is about 
twenty. A footman, in powdered hair, livery, 
and silk stockings, is usually assigned to every 
Vol. LXXIX.—2. 
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r two chairs. A butler, in black coat and white 
cravat, presides over all. People go in to dinner 
{in the order of their mnk. This, to a certain 
extent, renders a London dinner party less 
agreeable than an American one, where the 
guests can be paired off according to their tastes, 
their sympathies, or their friendships. The meal 
lasts from an hour and a-half to three hours. 
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the rear with the gentlemen of highest rank. 
This is the reverse of the practice in France, 
where the hostess is the first to go in. 

As a rule, the conversation, at a London din* 
ner party is not of a very high order intellectu¬ 
ally, for it is confined too much to the gossip of 
the entertainer’s particular set. So much is 
this the case, that a stranger often feels himself, 
or herself, “left out,” so to speak, “in the 
cold,” People are rarely introduced at these 
dinner parties, it being taken for granted that 
every one knows every one. At some few houses 
the talk is quite brilliant. What puzzles an 
American is that it should not be so everywhere. 
The most cultivated people, it should beremcm- 


THK QUEEN OPENING PARLIAMENT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. THE COMMONS AT “THE BAR.” 


though two hours is, perhaps, the average. The l bered, go up to London, from every quarter of 
gentlemen remain, for awhile, at table, after the \ Great Britain in the season, so that there is an abso- 
livlies leave; but this habit is gradually falling ; lute superfluity of social and intellectual talent 
into disuse, and the French custom of all retiring , available for dinner parties. In the last genera- 
together is taking its place. In going in to din- tion, the breakfasts given by Rogers, the poet, and 
ner, the host offers his arm to the lady of highest the dinners at Holland House. Carlisle House, and 
rank present, and leads off, his wife bringing up Landsdowne House, were famous. But Rogers, 
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L*xrd Holland, and the others are dead, and j 
these brilliant centres of wit and conversation are 
shut up, and what is more, seem to have left no 
successors. 

Every year, during the season, the Queen holds 
one or two drawing-rooms, and several levees. ' 
All girls, belonging to the nobility or gentry, are, 
as a rule, “presented,” which means that they ’ 
go to one of these drawing-rooms, and kiss the ; 
Queen's hand. The ceremony is a tedious one : 
for everybody, but most so, perhaps, for the poor 
Queen. The ladies, whether old or young, have 
all to wear low-necked dresses, excessive long ! 


trains, and high plumes in their hair. They are 
compelled to wait, in the street, before the palace, 
in their carriages, in line, no matter how in¬ 
clement the weather may be; and often for 
hours; and when they alight, they have again to 
wait, in the ante-rooms, which are frequently so 
crowded, that some of the weaker ladies faint. A 
lady, when her name is culled, enters the Throne 
Room, nnd advancing to where the Queen is 
standing, curtesies and kisses the royal hand. 
Then she backs out, that is walks out backward, 
for it is considered rude to leave the august pres¬ 
ence in any other way. But this manoeuvre is 
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A ILOWKR SHOW. TIIE PRINCE or WAI.E8, (ON THE UltiilT). 


one not easy to execute, especially to a debutante, she is considered to have received the “ hall- 
embarrassed with an enormous train. Gentlemen mark ” of “ good society.” But there are wheels 
also attend these drawing-rooms, and must appear within wheels. There arc different “ sets.” each 
either in uniform, if entitled to wear one, or in a with a different standard of exclusiveness. The 
court-suit, that is in knee breeches and silk “ high nobility,” ns D’Israeli called them in 
blockings. After a girl has been “presented,” “ Lot hair,” live very much within themselves. 
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The opera is heard in greater 
perfection in London than any¬ 
where else. It is true, that, on 
ihe continent, the general “get 
tip ” is superior. The ballet at 
Vienna, for example, is espec¬ 
ially fine. When Verdi went 
to Naples, some years ago, to 
bring out “Aida," there were, 
in one scene, no less than four 
hundred persons on the stage. 
But the prima donna was only 
second rate. In London, in the 
season, the prima donnas are 

Patti and Nilsson, who Bing at 
rival houses, and are sustained 
by the best bass voioes.baritones. 
tenors, and contraltos. Tt is 
rather curious that there is no 
handsome opera house in Lon¬ 
don. One was projected, on the 
Thames Embankment, but the 
enterprise fell through, and that 
in the richest city in the world. * 
At Paris, Vienna, Milan and 
Naples, and even at second- 
nte capitals like Dresden, 
there are handsome opera 
bouses. NeitherCovcnt Garden, 
Drury Lane, nor the Haymarkot. 
the three places where opera is 
heard in London, can compare 


with the Philadelphia 
Opera House, the Acad¬ 
emy of Music in New 
York, or the Opera House 
of any principal city, 
east or w'est, in the United 
States. Yet it must be 
confessed, that even old 
Drury Lane, on a night 
when Nilsson Bings, pres¬ 
ents a sight more brilliant 
than is ever seen on this 
side of the Atlantic. This 
is because there are no 
open seats, except in the 
parquette, but all round 
the house, draped boxes. 
which are crowded, on 
all such occasions, with 
beautiful women, superb¬ 
ly dressed, and blazing 
with diamonds, while in 
front of the foot-lights, in 
what are called the or¬ 
chestra chairs, sit, rows 
of splendid looking men. 
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